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Tk ftrange : N ae in which » we _ : 
have not yet ceaſed to unfold their wonderful pro- 
ductions. New matters are not only ſtill expand- 
ing themſelves, but preſſing ſo cloſe on us, that 
the very iſland in which we live, exhibits a preg- 
nancy likely to bring forth a numerous incubation of 
novelties. We can hardly be ſaid to have altogether 
ſurmounted the greateſt of human calamities, a re- 
bellion, and * we live even in the- ſmoke and 
aſhes of ruin not entirely quenched, with here and 
there a ſparkling ember of miſchief, yet in this dubi- 

ous ſtate of breathing and repoſe, our rulers medi- 
tate for us a new ſubject of diſquiet and trouble, hy 
the propoſal of a meaſure to which our concurrence 
is expected with all poſſible complaiſance, Our coun- _ 
try. unfortunately, has been a long time doomed to 
be the theatre of our own reſentments; and the un- 
fortunate diviſions and diſtractions among us, have ſo 
occupied us with quick ſucceſſions of animoſities, that 
we have had not leiſure enough to contemplate our 


misfortunes with coolneſs, and to adminiſter to them _ 
the emollients of juſtice, good ſenſe, and good poli- Wd 


. If uy thing can bring us to our Enſes, this 
3 | untoward 


= 


SI 


untoward project of the Union appears to me the 
moſt likely. It is the moſt barefaced, undiſguiſed 
attempt at our honour, dignity, and character, as a 
nation, and our liberties, as a people, that has ever 
been yet attempted. To cut us down from the top- 
ping pride of an independent Nation, into. a degra- 
died, diſmantled appendage to the Britiſh Crown, is 
the advantage about to be taken of our misfortunes— 
for it is preſumed, that the late adherents to rebel- 
lion, are ſunk by defeat into the apathy which fol- 
lows baffled deſperation, and are now become totally 
_ regardleſs of what may happen; while the other part 
of the nation, warned by the perils they have eſcaped, 
would rather quietly ſubmit,” at the feet of the Britiſh 
Miniſter, than provoke, by conteſt, the opportunity = 
to diſaffection once again, to take a part in an affray, 
in which it had no other intereſt than to promote its 
own views. The averſion to political reflections, and 
the ſtate of languor which naturally ſucceeds to the 
turbulence of our paſſions, are reckoned upon moſt 
ſanguinely and it is fondly hoped, that as we have 
been ſo long the ſport of calamity, and are now fo diſ- 
pirited by feveriſh vexations, that our intereſt in the 
public affairs will ſink into a cold and weariſome liſt- 
leſſneſs. This is the policy, and the policy betrays 
the purpoſe. The men of property and public vir- 
tue of this land, have prevailed over the diſciplies of 
French anarchy, and they have ſaved their Conſtitu- 
tion, for which they fought, bled, and conquered; 
and which very Conſtitution, before the ſtruggle has 
well cloſed, we are now called vn to ſurrender, for- 
ſooth becauſe,” after having tried it fince' the year 
1782, we are audaciouſly and arrogantly told, * we 
| Have found it to be of ud avail;”* though we are 
informed in the very ſame paragraph, that « no 
| J 338i 
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e adding, and that freedom in principle, by which all 
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60 's 5 
5 country in the world ever made ark ah advances i in 
population, agriculture, manufactures, in wealth and 
proſperity, as Ireland has done ſince that period. 5 
The ſober ſenſe of this way of talking, is fmply this: = | 
that ſince Ireland became a free and independent na- 
tion, acting under ſuch regulations of internal and 
external policy as her own free Parliaments had de- 
viſed, that ſhe made the moſt rapid advances to every 
thing moſt, deſirable to a nation that has ever been 


known in the world, that therefore. ſhe ſhould lay 
down her independence, and with it that energy of 


thoſe advantages have been attained. Really, my 
Lord, this is beyond the bounds of ſobriety, and is 
only to be underſtood. by taking into conſideration 
one of the ſeveral advantages which is propoſed to 
us in direct and avowed terms, viz. by acceding to 
the Union thers would be . »o fear of Ireland becom- | 
ing too powerful 10 govern,”®. This undoubtedly is = 
an event more than probable. 5 Before we become the 1 
victims of unadviſed precipitation, let us for a mo- 
ment conſider what we are about. T he ſubject ap- 
pears to me to reſolve itſelf principally into, the 
cauſes which have brought us into thoſe calamities 
which are now to be converted into the means of bur 
diſgrace; the meaſure which is propoſed as the re- 9 
medy; the competence of the Legiſlature to carry it 1 
into effect, and the precedent adduced to warrant the Þ 
A ſurrender of our liberties. _ F 
And firſt of all, Ireland, it muſt be allowed, i. „ 
bits a lamentable inſtance of internal convullion,; but i 

if we caſt our eyes over the Continent of Europe, F 
ue ſhall find that we have no poſitive claim to more " 
> ſingularity of condition. The ſituation of this coun- 
try is attributable to ſeveral cauſes: to thoſe which 
; drs 0 ſimilar appearances, in other nations of 
1 : B 2 2 " Enropo 
FOI 3 oy Ibid. Ppge 15. 5 
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ttraduce the Iriſh character“ may be one of the modes 
adopted towards working out the job of the Union; 
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Europe, and to thoſe which eſpecially belong to itſelf. | 


The Hollander, the Fleming, the Italian, and the 


Swils, have fallen beneath the Jacobin yoke, by the 
ordinary proceſs of diviſion, rebellion, and invaſion; 


for I beg leave to ſay; that although to flander and 


yet that if a fair confideration be given to the pre- 
vailing character of the times, the afperity fo unwar- 


|  rantably directed againſt the one, ſhould in juſtice and 
reaſon be applied to the other. Tt is for our own 
times to make the meditated ſubverſion of our Con- 


ſtitution palatable to the public taſte, by ſeaſoning it 5 


% 


- vith, aſperity, cenſure, reproach and inſult. But, 
my Lord, the indiſcreet partizans of our flavery, 


ſeem to me to have kindled on our cheek the 


bluſh of indignation ; and perhaps one giddy act of 
indiſcreet zeal, futile reaſoning, impudent aſſerti- 


on, and illogical inference, however covered with 
the pert, airs of ſagacity, which official preſump- 
tion, when confirmed into habit, can ſo eafily 

aſſume, may rouſe us tocling with a cloſer regard to 


the liberties of our country, I hate to be abjectly 
patient, when an. inſult. is the prelude to a wrong. 
We do indeed avert our eyes from thoſe ſpeRacles 
around us, which refreſh our ſenſibility, and make us 


— 


4 
. 


mourn fer the public fuffering ; but our ſorrow has 
been miſtaken for a fooliſh ſhame, and we have been 
ſuppoſed to be more likely to bluſh for the name of 


Iriſhman, than to do any thing elſe, except to merge 


I know there is yet among us manlineſs and virtue 


enough to vindicate the honour and freedom of our. 
country, againſt the impudent ſpeculations of a few 
paltry ſophiſts. 1am not going to deſcribe the path 


X Ibid. page 7. 


. 


or confound it under ſome general name, by jumping 
into this gulph of an Union. I truſt, however, and 
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riſe and progreſs of it have been already given to the 
world, and 1 do not purpoſe to be the recorder of its 
ruin; but it is enough for me to ſay of it, that, 
« take it for all and all,“ it was the moſt dreadful 
engine of woe, with which Omnipotence ever chaf- 
tiſed the vices of a degenerate world. At one time 
the repoſe, freedom, religion, and virtue of the old 
world, and indeed of the new, were caſt into the ſcale, 
and fluctuated under a, tremuloys and. uncertain bal- | 
lance. England was viſited by it; but there, no art.. 
ficial diviſion among the people, kept awake angry _ 
paſſions, and prepared reſentments for any ſpark that 
might fall on them; and though England is not with- 
out the leaven, yet its fermentation was prevented by 
_ timely exertions, and thoſe not inconſiderable 1 in _ 
kind, in the year 1794 eſpecially. 
Ireland it alſo viſited. About that time ſhe was 5 
ting by the incommenſurate energies of freedom and _ 
independence, into a degree of proſperity without pa- 
rallel in the hiſtofy of nations. The duſt of time had 
fallen thick and heavy on the records of religious 
feuds, and time was effecting that to which the ſtateſ- 
man might in vain have applied himſelf. The mind 
of the country was gradually ſwinging round to- 
wards Proteſtantiſm. - As men became wealthy, they 
ſpeculated on honours and advancement for their 
children, and as the road to both was through the 
Proteſtant opening, it was beginning to be followed | 
by all who Preſſed forward to the gaol of tempo 'Þ 
ral diſtinction. At this day. of repoſe and good hu- _ 
mour, the Jocobin miſſionaries found that our ancient 
ſenſibilities were not entirely deadened, though ſooth- 
ed and lulled by manners, intercourſe, and mutual in- 
tereſt; and therefore as the moſt probable means of 
commencing their agitations, which by diſturbing the | 
ſympathies, and irritating the apprehenſions of the - 


© ras mind, were to e the mn of the People | 
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| n clamour againſt the laws enacted againſt. the Roman 
_ Catholics. The policy began to operate. Some per- 
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tinaciouſly adhered to the old maxims of reſtraint; 


others embarked with more zeal in the oppoſ! te views, 


and cheriſned by the paſſions of both, the ſeeds of 


- the tempeſt began to ripen apace: unfortunately 
the adminiſtration ignorantly and -unwittingly feel in 


* - % 


with the Jacobin policy of dividing the people, and 


< as the counſels for the government of Ireland are 
framed in the Britiſh. Cabiner*,” the Secretary to the 
then Lord Lieutenant exerted according to his Eng- 


liſh inſtructions, all the influence which he could uſe 


with gentlemen of weight in their reſpective coun- 


ties, to induce them to perſuade the ſeveral Grand 


Juries, to enter into reſolutions, that they would op- 
poſe the pretenſions of the Roman Catholics; aſſur- 


ing thoſe gentlemen at the ſame time, that his Majeſ- 
ties Miniſters had taken their decided meaſures. e 


Secretary prevailed the Grand Juries reſolved—and 
the Proteſtant and Roman Catholic ſtood in array. I 
do not intend to purſue this hiſtory farther than as it. 
may apply to the ſubject before us; "hereafter I ſhall 
take it up, when I can treat its importance on the 
fate of this country, with the attention it deſerves; 


but I muſt ſay that from that moment to this, we have 


been a divided people, and to that circumſtance alone 
diviſion, and not to any inferiority of national 


character, it is to be imputed that the French doc- 
trines of Jacobin anarchy have among us broke out 
into rebelſion. Ever fince that period the machinati- 


5 ons of the French have never ceaſed to operate among 
us more or leſs; that moral peſtilence which has poi- 


ſoned with peſtilential taint, the palace and the en | 
* 


of the beſt and faireſt part of Europe, has grie vou 


afflicted us; but it muſt be . that wee we 
; „have 


* 
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oh „ | bid. page 12. I, 9 
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5 | hive had a | rebellion, yet that it has ates one ge 


nerated among ourſelves, nor is it. true, as has been 
alledged, that * conſpiracy and rebellion have ſhot uß 
with our proſperity.”'® The ſtate trials of voted 5 
are yet in our memories—the' riots at Bermingham 


are not forgotten, nor the audacious ruffian who raiſed 
his arm againſt the perſon of Majeſty itſelf; and had 
not the project of diſuniting the peop ple of this ill fated 


country, taken place as rapidly as it did, probably * 5 
public lectures read by the Jacobin Doctors of London. 


to the mob, might have had their full operation, and 
the < moſt moral and religious people in Europe, the 


. moſt honeſt in dealing, the moſt civilized, and the 


moſt obedient to the law” + might have had the battle 
of Chalkfarm to fight; and . conſpiracy and rebellion 


have ſhot up with i heir proſperity,” and diſhonoured 
their old age. What J can readily aſcribe to the ſtate 


of ſociety in Ireland, I cannot in juſtice apply to our 


national character. That. ſtate of ſociety was framed 
by Engliſh policy, for „ the intereſts of Engli —_ 


muſt ever proponderate. t Till the year 1782, it 


was altogether ſubject to be framed as the Engliſh | 


Miniſter thought adviſable; and till that period we 
had a naked peaſantry, an uncultivated country, with- 


out trade, manufactures” or arts Since that period, 
we have had a free Parliament, and the conſequent 
cireumſtances of a well-cloathed peaſantry, a country 
. advancing in cultivation, trade, manufactures, arts, 
wealth and . ep > cog any thing ever 9 8 | 


: in the world. ee 


The ſecond part of this ſubjeet, 5 muſt mf & on, 
is not, as has been alledged, a matter excluſively for 
Parliamentary diſcuſſion. It is a compound affair, 
conſiſting firſt of a Conſtitutional queſtion, and conſe- 
quent on the deciſion reſpecting that of one of a 
| commercial nature. - URagy if it were 1 of. 


9 e 
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. latter, I ts not foreſtall the Polley dif- | 
1 of it; but as there i is little of the latter, and a 
great deal of the former in the queſtion, I am war- 
ranted, nay, it is my birth · right as an Iriſhman, to 
know whether it is within the Conſtſtutional (and it 
bas no other) competence of Parliament to adopt 
the meaſure if it thought proper. The matter ſtands 
| Ginply thus: Has the Parliament of Ireland a ri ght 
to aboliſn the independence of this kingdom: — 5 
if it hath, with what commercial benefit can Great 
Britain, in whoſe favour we lay it down, requite our 
 facrifice, .' An Union with Great Britain is propoſed ; 
andi it is a matter of courſe, that the houſes of Par- 

liament of Ireland ſhould be diminiſhed to about one- 
third of their preſent number, which number is to 
repreſent the kingdom of, Ireland. in the Britiſh Far- 

- Hament. :- | 
We have heard of the eee of Peace. 
a term which ſerves tolerably well, as a figurative way 
of ſpeaking. but which, conſidered in any other way, 
is monſtrous in the extreme. This omnipotence I not 
only queſtion, but I utterly deny; and to this degree, 
that I ſay the Parliament ought not to permit a diſcuſ- 
ſion of KA ſubject, which is, whether or not the funda- 
- menta] . e the Conſtitution ſhall be violated, 
by taking away the right of franchiſe from the people 
and corporate bodies, and circumſcribing their repre- 
ſentative body by two-thirds, and then tranſport- 
ing them to adiſtant metropolis, to legiflate for the 
People of Ireland: whom they have left behind. This 
moſt prepoſterous aſſumption of power is not within 
the competence of Parliament. The people of Ire- 
„land have an inherent right to delegate to their  repre- 
ſentatives be care f their ljberties. This is their 
birth- right by the common law, of which they can- 
not be deſpoiled by any conſtitutional means whatſo-— 
ever. Nothing ſhort of a revolution can do it; and 


a meaſure. of that kind, . . 228 the funda- 
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wental rights of the people, would be as 
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volation, as if the people theraſelyes confounded right 
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to preſerve our rights and franchiſes unmoleſted; to 


2 n 5 & ſuch laws, as under the ſpirit of the delegation 


which we confer on them, they may judge moſt expe- 


dient for the great ends for which we have inſtituted 
them. The repreſentatives of a free people are in- 
. truſted with the honour and dignity, as: well- as with 


me ſafety and freedom of thoſe whom they repreſeht. 


| And it is not to be conceived, by any flight of the 
moſt diſorderly fancy, that thoſe .purpoſes could be 
beſt anſwered, or at all anſwered, by the delegation. 


nd, wrong, in one of the wild phrenzies of our times, 
fearchin after objects to which they had no right 
at all. do mot ſurrender the entire of our liberties 
0 gür repreſentatives. - They are members of our 
e of Parliament, becauſe ee have ſent them there 


of a few Peers and Commons to another kingdom; 


unleſs it be admitted that a few ſea-fick. ſenators may 
de better than a greater number in health; or. that the 
7 Iriſh ſtateſman, like the Iriſh ſoldier, may be more 


conſpicuous in his vocation, abroad than at homie. 
But in truth; the Commons of Ireland cannot exer- 


ciſe any power paramount to that which they receive 


from the people; and it would be a moſt monſtrous 
inverſion of reaſon and Juſtice; as well as it is directly 


_ againſt the eſſence of our conſtitution, that a perſon 


who was in poſſeſſion of a temporary truſt, ſnould 


haye the right and the power to diſpoſe of that truſt 


according to his fanty; and to deſtroy, if he thought 


proper, the very author of his own. legiſlative being. 


Conſtitution; has not been committed to the Parlia- 


ment; and therefore the Parliament cannot make a 


The right of committing a ſuicidal outrage on the 


member of Parliament is obliged to execute the truſt 


\/ 


repoſed in him—he may reſign back to his conſtituents . 


their liberties which they confided to his guardian- 
ſhip; and thoſe liberties, like every other truſt, he 
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| 18 bound to return, at t fealt 1 not Loe > as ne ür 
| A. We have now a right to, be repreſented in 
Parliament, in Ireland, and there alone by three 
hundred gentlemen, and of this right the Parliament 
cannot of itſelf make a compliment to the ambition 
or neceſſit/ of the Prince or the Miniſter. If a Prince 
were to forbear to do the auguſt” and ſolemn duties 
| preſcribed to him by the law, he would violate his 
bath, and be guilty of ſabverting one of the funda- 
niental principles of the Conſtitution—and of ſuch 4 
circumſtance the Parliament is bound to take cogni- 
zance; but Parliament can no more fuſtly. overturn 
| Foundations than the Prince; and if it were fo diſpoſ- 
ed, in order to fall in with any project of ſmooth, 
theoretrical aſpect, propounded by a miniſter, the 
people may, in that caſe, controul, by legal and 
conſtitutional means, the defection of the Parliament 
from its duty; for it cannot be ſuppoſed, that the 
Prince will eontroul thoſe who are ſtretching their 
means to increaſe his power. We muſt watch 
Principles more than facts; and while we keep a 
| Jealous eye on the former, any error in the latter 
does not aſſume the force of authority. Such privi- 
Jeges as are derived from the King and Varliament, 
upon account of the ſubjects temporary convenience, 
are truſted to the review of the ſame court; but 
/ thoſe fundamental. privileges of our Conſtitution de- 
rived originally from the Taw of nature itfelf, and 
bottomed, for ages paſt, on reaſon, juſtice,” law, 
and liberty where theſe fall under the cognizance of | 
Parliament, it is, that they may be more vigilantly - 6” 
3 and more firmly fecured againſt the inroads 
of Power, or the more hidden and more formidable 
lachinations of corruption. In no conſtruction, even 
©. + bare reaſon, plain ſenſe, or poſitive juſtice, can 
ls ! Belegines be underſtood to be empowered to make a. 
 furrender of our rights, into the hands of King or Mi- 


3 3 for 2 moment: 4 and if ſuch a dereliction 
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of: 1 SY if ſuch a — a WY 
the Conſtitution, were defended on arguments reſ- 


pecting the ſafety and neceſſity of the State, which 5 
put our rulers upon ſuch extraordinary meaſures, or 
if reaſons or pretences of ſtate could apologiſe J. or. 
ſuch bold ſtrokes againſt our moſt fundamental pri- 


vileges, ſurely there is no right or immunity 1 
we can call our own, or be aſſured of, for one hour, 
The ſoul and ſpirit of our Conſtitution. is ſtrain 
towards the diſtribution of civil rights. The 
of freedgm it is always, operating to enlarge, b 
liberty is its operative principle. But the abrogatio 


of, conſtitutional rights, the contraction of the FIT 


of civil privileges, with a view to permanency, is to 


render the operative power an illimitable 8 
Arguments drawn from hiſtory, are ſeldom. 
great internal forec. I own, hiſtory has 1 fy 

my eſtimation, not a little, from the difficulty I. fi 


there is, in underſtanding accurately the moſt ordi- * 


nary occurrence of a publiè nature, in our own time, 


But if hiſtory be quoted to ſtate a fact, on which an 
argument is to repoſe, it is eſſential that the fact and 
the argument ſhould ſo coincide, that one ſhould 
vot ba diſſimilar to. the other. It is not without a 


8 that I can perceive. ſome advocates for this 


death-warrant of our. liberty. and honour, an. Union, - 
gravely claiming the. aid of hiſtory,. to ſhew the om 


nipotenee of Parliament,, and, actually with that,v ew, 
referring to the reign of Henry. VIII. Lam agai 


obliged to call your attention to this poor and jejune . | 


ene in which, after recommending an Union, 
cauſe the Sabines, being unable to contend againſt 


the Romans, did not decline an incorporation of their ; 
country with Rome, and alſo becauſe the kingdoms 


of the Heptarchy became at laſt united ; and after 
much recondite reading af the ſame tendency, the 
writer proceeds to combat arguments uſed againſt the 


omnipotence of Parliament, by nd to . ig 


. 1 hiſto ry. 
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«If this argument-had any real 1 we bs 
. never have obtained the reformation, and the eſta - 
ec bliſkment of Proteſtantiſmi; ; we could never have 
* procured the revolution, and have changed the line 
« of hereditary - ſueceſſion to the Throne, and the 
= Union of Scotland and England could not have 
4 been entertained“ See, my Lord, how hiſtorians 

- have miſled us reſpecting Henry VIII. of clement, and 
conſfitutional memory! It now appears, that he had 
- nothing to do with the matter; but that. his omnipo- | | 
tent Parliament, far from being ee brüte folk,“ were 
n buſy i in aſcertaining their conſtitutional right to ſub⸗ | 
vert the fundamental principles of the Conſtitution; 
which, by the way, the Paition of Rigbt, the Habeas 
Corpus af, the Bill of Rights, and the Aft of Settles 
ment, had ſome little ſnare in rendering tolerably ex- - 
 plicit between the King and People. Judge Black2 | 
; 1598 like ourſelves, had a very erroneous idea of this 
reign — for, ſpeaking of the omnipotent "Parliaments 
of Henry VIII. he ſays, „and what was the worſt 
4 circumſtance, its (not the omnipotence of Parlia - 
ment, but, the royal prerogative) * its encroachments 
« were cftabliſhed by law, under the ſana on of thoſe. 
1 2 "Pufillanimous Parliaments, one of which, to its eter. 
. mal diſgrace,” dec. d Mey ADE 
1 As little can we ſee, how the Parlament mess e 
bs by the- Revolution, its omn:zpotence over the liber 8 
ties of the people. Meſeems as if a recurrence to ; 
7 that great circumſtance went to prove any thing, . = 
father than the right of Parliament 70 disfranchiſe ? 
-" » the People, and transfer the care of their liberties to 
„ legiſlative aſſembly of another kingdom. The 
liberties of the People are as much endangered, 
when they want a King, as when they want a Parlia- 
ment; and if the Parliament of that æra elected 8 
King, when the Throne was vacant by abdicati6n, . 
it went to ſhew, that they thought the ſolemn truſt 
Ps. to them, warranted the meaſures they had 
| 195 taken, 


4 
e 
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Elen becauſe, by * the royal Rats * 


Conſtitution was re-eſtabliſhed, and by that, the laws | 
and liberty of the People. But this was done to Pre- 


ſerve the People? s Tights, not to infringe them; not 
to leſſen their power in the council of the nation, but 


to enlarge it; not to wrong them of their freedom, 


but to place it on a more certain baſis. 
1 latter part of this paragraph, na turally leads 


me to another branch of my ſubject. Let us ſee how 
far the example of the Scottiſn Union applies to our 

ſituation. If the conduct of one nation be cited as a 
fule of action to another, J take it it ſhou!d' be firſt 


made to appear, that a reaſonable ſimilarity may be 


found between their reſpective ſi tuarions, Every na- 


tion, about to effect changes in its own concerns, as 
well interior as exterior, and which are to be the re- 


ſult of its deliberative councits, muſt be ſuppoſed to 


act from neceſſity, intereſt, and deſire of freedom, and 
to be guided by the fundamental principles, on which 


its laws, | political,” and municipal, as well as the 


entire body of its juriſprudence, are built. At the 


opening of the preſent century, Scotland bore but 
an humble rate among the nations of Europe. Sbe 


wag without arts, manufactures, or commerce. Her 


government was a ſtrange and aukward compound, 


m which feudal” . bondage, |. ſomething ſoftened by 
maxims of the civil. law, and ſomewhat reſtrained by 
voſages and Tuftom, exhibited the principal feature. 


In 2 ſtate of general diſcontent, from the predomi- 


nance of foreign intereſt in her councils, dejected, 


from the failure of a large commercial Project. made 


with a view to remote colonization, poor, harraſſcd, 


diſpirited, and diſturbed by the intrigues of a Powers = 


fol neighbour, from whom ſhe had no natural de- 
| fence, by diſtance of ſituation, or ſtrength of fron- 


tie 13.4 weariſome fit of ſpleen, ſhe reluctantly 


conſented to preſerve. her cuſtoms, and municipal 


laws, and to give up her * not ſo much 
A 1 | | to 


665 n=. 
N modification, as to a total alteration, The Han 
- - with England took Place ; 3 which, whether with bad 
ar goad conſequences. to Scotland, I ſhall not now 
Wait to enquire; but by that Union, if the example 
be taken from Scotland, as to the conſtitutional 
power veſted in her government, to ſurrender her” 
. Independence, we ſearch ih vain for its applicatian to 
the preſent ſtate of Ireland. For, my Lord, it is 
not what we ate to get by the Union with England, 


CESS ment of © Treland vote away. the liberties of the y eople, 
aldanꝗq the independenceof Ireland ? Scotland. is alledg- 
ed as an example to ſhew. they can; I ſay they. can- 

not, and that Scotland furniſhes no example of the 

ſort. If the government of Scotland had t W 
proper to do any thing a century ago, is that a reaſon 

why the government of Ireland, at this day, ſhould 

follow the example ! 5 Thoſe who uſe the honjed. cant 

of guileful ſervility to Miniſters and men in power, 

will ſay any thing ; but will any plain- dealing, rea- 
ſonable man ſay, that whatever the government of 
Scotland thought preper fo do 200 years ago, or 100, 


. verrment of Ireland may now de? Does the one 
ſtand on the ſame principles on which the other has 
ſtood? You know what Scotland was—let us look 
to ourſelves for a moment. The People of Ireland | 
are free; and uncontrouled by any power on earth; 
claiming rank and eminence with all —ſecondary o 
none. Our Conſtitution is. warmed, .invigorated, 
and animated 'with the 'very life- blood of Liberty. . 
An active, energetic, ſelf-direQing principle, inherent 
m the People; incommunicable, indiviſible, operat- 


dence of God, tend to the honour, peace, proſperity, 
and happineſs of man. It has been earned by their 


| ple of Ireland have accomplithed their final redemp- 
e . 0. 


which is the point in queſtion; it is, can the _ 


for time had not altered its powers, Shak, alſo the go- 


ing primarily on all things which, under the provi- 


virtue, and ſupported. by their courage. The Peo- 


— 


6 


tion, from the ignominious and galling yoke of an 
authority undelegated by themſelves z and the flaviſh 


_ Principle, which ſo wg held themſelves and their 
forefathers, in the thraldom of -a foreign juriſdicti- 


on, whieh meaſured its policy on the ſcale of its oi 


intereſts, now only lives in the record of Ireland's 
wrongs. They feel a lofty and a manly ſenſe of the 
conſequence of their eountry. Thev know that, let the 


events of the time turn out as they may hereafter, 


that ſo long as they preſerve their liberty, their coun-' 


try muſt riſe in conſequence,” and hold its high place 


in the empire. Surely the pure and honeſt ſpirit of a 
virtuous freedom, cannot be ſo ſoon evaporated and 
gone; and if it be not, a fair ambition to hold our 
proper rank and importance, cannot give way to ve- 
| ality ; nor the dignified pride, the high feeling of 
character, which ſets one nation on imitating and. 
emulating the virtue and freedom of andther, can- 


not, and will not be ſacrificed to an hungry avarice, 


which would mortgage our liberties for remote, du- 
_ bious, and contingent” gain. In honeſt truth, my 
Lord, I can find no force in this example of the 
Scottiſh Union; it is quite out of the high road of 
this riation's. progreſs. If any ſimilarity can be 
ureſted from the octaſion, we ought rather to draw 
it from the conduct of England, than from that of 


, 


Scotland. England and rata paſſeſs the fame. 5 


Conſtitutions, and that which the- former has conſti- 


tutionallj done, may be fairly offered as a rule of 


conduct, though not always as a rule of policy, to 


the latter. But did England, by the 1 
Scotland, and the anne xation of it to her It, 


did ſhe violate her oon freedom? Did ſhe ww” 


againſt and overſet any principle of antient Saxon 
Liberty in herſelf | ? Did ſhe ſhew that her repre- 
ſentatives in Parliament might vote away the inde- 
pendence of the kingdom, and the conſtitutional liber - 
ties od the * and gate a few Peers and _ 

| Commoners, 
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| 85 No, ſhe did not. Are the people of Ireland to 


take example from the conduct of a government 
lte their own, or from that dt one utterly unlike it? 
Our anceſtors, my Lord, when they. demanded 
en ee of certain matters, from the Judges of 
Ireland, more than a century and half ago, did not 
trouble their heads about the manner in which the 
Scots decided on conſtitutional meaſures. Mr. Darcy, 
who was eee by the Commons of Ireland, in 
the year 1641, to manage a conference with a com- 
- mittee of the Houſe of Lords, gth June, 1641, 
1 opened the ſentiments of the Commons, on the queſ- 
tions propounded to cher J vdgens wich the en | 
pfeambl e? 
Inaſmuch as the ſubjecks of this anden are 
« free, loyale, and dutifuſl ſubjedts to his moſt excel - 
« lent Majeſty; their nativial liege Lord and King ; 
e and to be governed only by the common lawes of 
40 England, and ſtatutes of force in this kingdome, in 
- the ſame manner and forme as his Majeſty's ſubjects 
A of the kingdome of England, are, ah. rc to be 
* © governed by the ſame common lawes and ſtatutes of 
> 4 force in that kingdome, which of right the ſubjects 
of this kingdome doe challenge and 3 proteſta- 
No tion to be their bjrth-right and beſt inheritance, & e. 
Mr. Darey remarks on this preamble, „To man- 
tayne the preamble to the queſtions, (viz.) that this 
nation ought to be governed by the common lawes 
_of England, that the great charter; and many other 
beneficial ſtatutes of England, are here of force, by 
reaſoning or argumentation, were to alter a foundation 
© layed 460 yeares paſt, and to ſhake a ſtately, building. 
1 _ . thereon erected by the providence and induitrie of all 
the enſuing times and ages, This i is ſo unanſwera- 
ble a truth, and a principle ſo cleere, that it proveth 
A. it needech r not to ye au or r reaſoned.” che 
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5 ' « T.cannot think ſo poorly of ourſelves, as to permit 


myſelf to entertain the dread, that pur Parliaments 


"ate not ſufficiently aware of the evil tendency of this 
DD p $45 Ws F "IP P. RA, od BEL" 19 2 
"meaſure, which they are about to agitate. The awful 


inſtitutes, the ancient and ſolemn doctrines of the Con- 


flitytion, muſt leave upon the public mind, Many ſtrong 
and forcible” impreſſions; "and as the eve of ſeparation - 
excites, in ordinary matters, new ſympathies and en- 


*dearments, the pang of departure. brings the object 


— þ 


backs on our Conſtitution, the parent of our liberty, 
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and our recent proſperity - ſome emotions, not un- 
e 


} 


. 


* 1 


one ſingle principle in favour, of the civil liberty 


VVV 
alfch all the Kings and Miniſters of the earth; could 
make to the people. of Ireland. Rely upon it, as 


long as we continue to be independent, we hall con- 


Aloe to Plolper; büt chat eile Ern of our declenſion | 
will commence, the inſtant we part with our freedom, 


* 
1 o 


for any thing elle, however ſhewy in ſpeculation, 
- which may be held out to us. If we once give up. 
the manly heart, there is an end of us; and we can 


6 nn Ba Ba... 438 8 00 4 ' „ I FEE 's 1 * a 22 1 
only preſerve” that, by pertinaciouſly 'adhering to our 


independent Conſtitution. But after all, hat are we 
to have for our freedom, ſuppafing the right of Par- f 
lis ment to fling us down at the'feet and mercy of the 
"Engliſh Minifter, were unqueſtioned? In what ſha = 
does it come to us? It is hatched in ſilence, 'and'in 
ſecret conference; not by ourſelves, for we cannot be 
ſi blind as nor to ſee, that it is not for our hanour or 
our intereſt, but by thoſe whoſe intereſt it manifeſtly 


is. The Britiſn Miniſter has the „ to fignify, 


3 „„ ͤ 03516 PO. . | £ WT 8 W 41 ; 6246" 1 3 
that if we will make a few paltry acrifices.of honour, 
character, independence, and its conſequent proſpe- 


- 
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kity, that he will moſt generouſly requite us. With 
4 he #414 hl 5 5 os: * 2 . C3 ee WOOL ws ee e what? 


Ly 


lofer to our affections; perhaps before we turn our 


orthy of us, ſome recolleQion of. paſt ſervices, may 
tempt us to put off the ſad and irrevocable moment 
of eternal ſeparation. I would not, my Lord, waive 
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hat? What has he to beſtow, as a compenſation ? | 
By whatdeceptio viſus of ſtate juggle, will he conjure 

upa painted phantom of. advantage, to play before 
our eyes for an inſtant, vaniſn in a moment, and leave 
us in a 


_ 


"tp 


ggared and beſotted plight, the victims of 
a baſe and ſtupid credulity ? <* Relinquiſh vour. Con- 
ſtitutidn, ſays he; and although I may, whenever [1 
think proper, ſtop an 'Engliſh clamour, by an Iriſh 
tak, and exerciſe the power moſt odious in legiſlati- 

on; that of reſtraining your trade, and levying taxes 

on your. conſumption, yet, I aflure you, I ſhould 
Toorn to do ſo unhandſome a thing.” Smooth and 

_' fair indeed; but if the people of Ireland lay altoge- 
ſher at your mercy, what ſervice have you. it in your 

- .- Power to do, them? They have, at this moment, 
tze market with the Britiſh colonies in the Weſt 
Indies, and on the coaſt of Africa, open to them, on 
the ſame terms as it is open to the merchants of 

© Great Britain: the Eaſt Indies they had a right to 
trade to, if they had not given it as a compliment, 
as they are now. (it is feared by ſome) going to give 
their independence. On the trade with America, 

_ there is no reftraint whatſoever ; and this trade would, 

- , in itſelf, in times of peace, be enough to diſpoſe of 
all the goods we could export. Tis an infinite 
1 market for all we have to exchange, and opens the 
| moſt ample'career to our induſtry, and the moſt Ju- - 

| 


. . crative temptatiohs to our manufactures. We might 
trade, if the war were ended, with any nation in Eu- 
kope, export our own merchandizes of every kind, 
And bring back returns of every ſort, unfettered and 
unclogged; except as the 'policy of our own free 
Parliament may think it expedient, for the public 
Intereſts, to lay reftraints on the exports and imports. 
Great Britain is the only nation in Europe, the markets Ml - 
of which are cloſed againſt our general merckuwz:. 
And now, my Lord, what is there left for the Britiſh 
_ Miniſter to beſtow vn us? Not the trade of the Weſt 
Es „ 5 5 wy | Indies, 


4 _ | : he 21 * 


5 eg for we have it already; ans the like may be 
ſaid of the whole globe, except that of Great Britain, 
Well, but we ſhall berg the Britiſh market open to 
us. That is only to lays that the Britiſh Parliament „ 
- will either. leſſen, or take: off, the high duties on tze 
- Importation of Iriſh goods into England: Which | 
4s, in plain ſenſe, to convert à matter of j uſtice, into 1 
4 a meaſi re of policy; and for the Mini r ta bribe 
us to our . own degrsdation, by his promiſing. to a& 
with more equity by us, in: the Channel tr de, than 
he has hitherto thought it proper to uſe. But is nat 
this an- inſulting fallacy, meant rather to mock us, 
than ſerye us? Is it for this, RE. 150 Ky to permit 
* 2 of Uh 755 to be bees ee with = 
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1 oe Great ian, Web g Wy dif- 
_ qualifying . and throwing on. ey luſtre 
and enyj of her proſperity, ſhould, fo diſintereſted: 
* miniſter to our fortunes. What modeſt and. 
| cantinence in ambition! what ehaffity In Hover and 
| 05 8. Prepongerance. P! what tenderneſs in ayarice ! what 
_ opſciancs.1 in force ] But is it getting nothing, to be 
able to clog Ireland with a land tax, And, at will tao? þ 
_ to clog her infant commerce, with impoſts? To in- i 
Aduce by incentives, | operating with the force of com 
pulſion, her men of property to liye in London? 
To have the patronage. of the kingdom, fon the Mi- 
_— piſter to range quer, free and uncontrouled ? To he 
Able to allay the heat of the entire and unbroken : 
farce of the. Parliamentary influence of Faglang, 1 8 
occaſional gppoſition, by Lawn ſleeves, Judges places, 
Commiſſionets of the Revenue, &c. &c. for depend- 
7 wen in Ireland. ©. Proftrate Ireland, then, her fate 1 
| Wel. you rte, could be 1 5751 without the 
e 1 1 2 Fer Th favours 2 
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Favouts inns __ from. the Band of | power to 
thoſe who can contend- with it, but never to this 
Wo are unable to thwart it. But, by the terms of 
tthbe Union, certain ſtipulations will be entered into, 
which will preſerve Iriſh commerce from unreaſonable | 


'burthens; 7915 have the effect of preventing. "thoſe 
miſchiefs we in ſo lively a manner app 


prehend. If the 
condition be broken, what remedy is left fpr us? We 
may uſe the language of . honour, wounded 
pride, or repining credulity but it will be to little 
Purpoſe; our oppreſſors will not ſweeten the bitter- 
neſs of that cup, which they themſelves have drugged | 
with the'gall of inſult. Power can never be cur bed 


but by keeping a ſteady pull, and an unyielding | 


hand; throw the rein 05 the neck for ; a moment, 


and you | will be thrown to the duſt. Political-ſaga- 


city is, at beſt, but ſhort ſighted, and the deepeſt 0 
ſchemes of the politician, the effects of his beſt mea- 
ſured undertakings, often but reproach his judgment, > 
dy their conſequences, | and ſhew him the'fallacy of 
His means. But if we ſeal: the bond which binds us 


in this obligation, though our hopes be fruſtrated, 


nd our promiſes faded into the blankneſs of diſap- 
pointment, we. have no remedy by which" we ma 


caſuiſtry. This Scotch Union, which has of late 
been painted and tricked out with ſuch alluring 


finery, ought to apprize us of what may befall our- 


ſelves. Judge Blackſtone in a note to page 97s vol. 


'x, of his Commentaries, favs, < it may be juſtly 
* doubted, whether even ſuch an infliagetient (i. e. 
<« aninfringementof thoſe points which, when they were 
8 < ſeparate and independent nations, it 'was'mutually 
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repair the workings of our own' folly. © Our dreams 
of wealth, . proſperity, and repoſe,” may vaniſh, but 
| our low ſubſerviency, and our proftrate fortunes, re- 
main unalterabiy ſerled, or left to the hazard of i By 
civil War. Our complaints will be anſwered with 


+ eh 95 it * yo our ORs and madneſs ſhould 


CL 


ce ſtipulates thould be a ee and fontiel con · 
dition of the. Union)” though a manifeſt breach of 
« good faith (unleis done upon the moſt preſſing ne- 


« ceſſity), would of itſelf diſſolve the Union: for the by: 


«bare 1deaof a ſtate, without a power ſomewhere veſted 
e to alter every part of its laws, is the height of ſuch 


. inpolitical abſurdity. The truth ſeems to be, that 


can incorporate Union (which is well diſtinguiſhed by 
« very learned Prelate from a federal alliance, where 


e ſuch an infringement would certainly reſcind: the 
compact) the two contracting ſtates are totally anni- 
e hilated, without any power of a revival, and a third 


« ariſes/ from their conjunction, in which all the rights 
« of ſovereignty, and particularly that of legiſlation. 
«muſt of neceſſity refide. (See Warburton's Alliance, 
« 195). - But the wanton or imprudent exertion of this 


right, would probably raiſe a very alarming ferment . 
cc in the minds of individuals; and therefore it is 
hinted above, that ſuch an attempt might endanger 8 


« though by no means deſtroy) the Union”. gi Mabel? 
It is thus that the complaints. of the oppreſſed. 
Iriſh» wil be hereafter replied to, if her, freedom 


| ſhall once - paſs the irremeabilis unda. We are pro- 


miſed, it ſeems; very oſtentatious oompenſations tor 


the relinquiſhment of our Conſtitution. But it does 
not often happen, that a man in his ſenſes will part 


with a long poſſeſſed benefit, for the airy reward of a 


few ſmooth ſounding contingencies. It coſts the Mi- 


niſter of England nothing, to give us ſpeculation; but 


it will coſt us a great deal; it will be a dreadful 
purchaſe indeed, if we pay down our independence in 
this bargain. If all that is promiſed were realized, 
ve ſhould loſe incalculably; and it may be proved to 
a demonſtration, that the benefits held out, are not 

vithin the compaſs of probability. On this part of 


the ſubject, 1 ſnall perhaps have to addreſs you again; 


* | 
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gain ground ; at preſent I am more « diſpoſed to notice 
the futility of the topics generally urged to promote 


our declenſion in every thing, and to take my ground 


on the. incompitibility of the Parliamentary autho- 
rity. to bring it to the ue, of what we r you or 
- loſe. 


Of the many N cal advantages promiſed, we 


are told, with the preſumption and towering airs of 
| wiſdom, which the noiſy and the ſhallow make the 


inſtruments of impoſition, on the minds of the un- 


wary, that we may have 4 modus for tythes coupled 


vith the Union. May not ſuch a matter be as eaſily 
effected at this moment, as at any other? And can 
ve. rationally ſuppoſe. that the Prod wh of the Britiſh 
Parliament, with 'a few of our exited legiſlators 
amongſt them, are better able to adjuſt this, or any 
other internal regulation, than aur own Parliaments 
at this day? May not the other promiſed arrange- 


ments be as well entered on now as hereafter; and 
-infinite]y better than under the cireumſtances pro- 


Roman Catholic Clergy ſhauld not now, a8 well as 


I 


poſed to us? 1 ſee no reaſon, my Lord, why the 


at any other time, be above the poor dependence 


too otten, and it will ever be faund ineffectual. 
The, experience of the world decries it. Other 


means muſt be reſorted to; and .thaſe are, the pa- 
rentał and healing policy of incukcatiog a better moral 

ſyſtem, by means which are ordinary, and lye ready 
at our hand. If it be rendered incumbent on the 


Roman Catholic Paſtor to paſt the ordeals of ca- 


[2 demic 9 if * ene liberalized in his 


wies, 


they now hold or the very weakneſſes of a pegleRed, - 
 vunenlightened and ignorant peaſantry. The policy 
of coercion is only adapted for an exigent accaſion z 
it can never be a living ſyſtem, under a free Govern- 
ment; it muſt occaſion. ſuch. toſſing and tumbling 
_of the public paſſions, that the ſword muſt interpoſe 


9 
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hiews;" 46d independent, as far as 4 modeſt compes 
- tence may render him, he will be above adapting 


himſelf to the prejadices of his flock; he will pre- 


ſoeribe a better controul on their ſenſi bilities, and bet- 
ter precepts to their minds; he will have an intereſt 
of an higher ſort, in their decency and good order. 

But furely we may do this with a better grace among 


ourſelves, than have-it alfogether aſcribed to'the ge. 
netoſity of Britiſh conttoul. We may juſt as well 


inſtitute parochial ſchools for all orders and forts of 


our countrymen; raiſe to'a ſeemly and decent re- 


ſpectability at leaſt, the temples of prayer, and con- 
tinue as we are, as have the amelioration of our ſtate, 


odupled with the loſt of our pretenſions as à nation. 


We are, in the exuberance of Britiſn beneficence, : 


promiſed a Viceroy, har Dublin ſhall be the reſidence 


F bis tourt, and that amuſements may be cultivated, 


as there will be leſs attention 10 politics, So that it 


appears we are to have the burthen and expence of 
an idle pageant, when we have loft all efficie it autho- 


rity; 4 ot of Viceregal mummery -an emaſculated 
eypher: of ſtate bombaſt; the ineffective ſemblance 
of vigour, a mere Eunuch'in Power, to move before 


the mib in a periodical flouriſh of ponderous and 
unmeaning pomp. Inſtead of our character as a na- 
tion, in the place of every thing honourable and 


dear to us, we ire to be gratified with amuſements. 


We may idly loll in circuffes and amphitheatres, and, 
5 laggard and degenerate,” contemplate feats of horſe- 
 manlhip,_jack puddings, and dancing dogs, while all 


the time the Brieifh Parliament are good naturedly 


| blowing away their lungs, for the honour and advan- 
tage of the People who were once lriſhmen 15 Hee 


quantum Niobe, Niobe diſtabat ab ilia. | 
Dublin alſo, it is laid, .is 1% be the ee bf 


the army. It is of fingular advantage to London, 
5 that his Royal Ns eras: the Commander in Chief 
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Fn [Aja bis e there. No doubt we mould ee 
dur proportion of ſuch advantages. A foreign Le- 
gai.tlature, and a military Miniſter, and then Jriſhmen 
need not to take much trouble, at leaſt about this 
world. It-will be a miraculous emollient, however, 
- for the pinchings of our pride, and the lamentations 
made for our freedom, thus irrevocably gone, that 
the Commander in Chief is to reſide in our decaying: 
1. metropolis! Oppida quodam lemporę florentifſin ima Fue- 
runt, nunc, proſtrata et dirutu ante oculas jacent. 
| e have been reckoned a People of quick feel- 
> ings, but the. very life-blood ſhould ſeem ku ay out 
ol vs, if we can - conſider thoſe matters with much 
inſenſibility. If we can behold ourſelves. ſacrificed 
to a few unruminated regulations of trade, and fallen 
from our ſtate and dignity; the wealth of the country 
drawn away for diſſipation in another kingdom a cis- 
cumſtance of moſt extenſiye evil; the talents of the 
lad exiled, and doomed to another theatre of action; 
the nobles, the faded forms of departed greatneſs, 
= „ weight, authority, or power, court- 
ing mid the purlieus of St. James's, , the compla- 
cency of ſome kind-hearted Scot, or humble E Eng- 
liſhman, who might vouchſafe to liſten to their ſuit, 
on behalf of a friend in their own country. If we can 
ſee this in imagination without emotion, it is of little 
conſequence how ſoon we bow the neck. The metro- 
polis may erumble into ruins, the ſeat of learning may 
be deſerted, an event infallibly true, and a more 
modiſh lace of education may allure to it dur youth 
of high hopes, the real ornament of %very country. 
All this may happen, and we may become a beggarly 
ſet of pedlars and peaſants, to raiſe proviſions, and 
ſoldiers ſor the King's army, under the rod of a 
Verres, and juſt of conſequence enough, to call down 
the proud and contemptuous demeanour of thoſe to 
| whom we have leaſed out, for ever, the freedom of 
our country. 1 8 1 85 1 85 8 
8 3 5 ä Whether 


2 


Whether or not it is expedient to yield to the 
example. of Jacobin France, whoſe enormous and 
unrelenting tyranny, confounds ſtates and countries 


into an undiſtinguiſhed maſs, and then caſts them 


into her gulph of general incorporation, I ſhall not 

now take into conſideration. I never liked examples 

drawn. from the republic. of blood and regicide; 
ugh ſure I am, thereare ſome who would draw into 


precedent the crimes. of any country, when the ex- 


ample of a crime will ſerve their turn; I content my- 
ſelf with building my hopes on a conſtitutional ſecu- 
rity, as we cannot. be undone, ſo long as our Parlia-: 


ments a. . in view their own 855 and the . 


e her. We fig ht in e e hve od 7 — 


ſſde, by ſea and ang We have a ſimilar frame of 
| polity, the ſame language, and laws. Of all incor-, 


porations, we: now have that which is the moſt 
foreible and binding that is imaginable an inter- 
mixture of intereſts, wove in the ſame web, ftrength- | 

ened by the ties of blood, and confirmed, and. bound 
by « Ky very. ligaments. of nature. . Can any Union 
be Wege Can a cold and ſpeculating hypocriſy, 
a plotting and artful ſtate juggle, deviſe an Union 
more binding, permanent, and honourable, between 


two independent nations? Is it neceſſary that we 


ſnould loſe our honour and independence to keep in 
ood humour with our fifter kingdom? Shall we 
> nearer to her affections, and more worthy our 
own ſelf-love, when we ſhall be diſgraced, humbled, 
and enſlaved? Is not this. a moſt monſtrous vagaty: 


of the brain ? 
But the Union is to keep us quiet, and to 


- enſure peace and proſperity. How ſo? Where is 
: the chance for that? If to circumſcribe the means 


* Ibid. page 9. 
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EO 16 his: office there. No doubt we mould Yave 
cdu proportion of ſuch. advantages. A foreign. Le- 
- _  giflirure, and a military Miniſter, and then, Iriſhmen 
need not to take much trouble, at leaſt about this 
World. It will be a miraculous emollient, however, 
for the pinchings of our pride, and the lamentations 
made for our. freedom, thus irrevocably gone, that 
the Commander in Chief is to reſide in our decaying 
metropolis! Oppida quodam lemporę Horent ili ma fue- 
runt, nunc, proſtrata et dirutu ante oculos jacent. 
| We have been reckoned a People of quick feel- 
' = ings, but the very life-blood ſhould ſeem pricked out 
of vs, if we can - conſider thoſe . matters with much 
inſenſibility. If we can behold ourſelves ſacrificed 
ia few unruminated regulations of trade, and fallen 
from our ſtate and dignity; the wealth of the country 
drawn away for diſſipation in another kingdom a cis- 
cumſtance of moſt extenſive evil; the talents. of the 
lad exiled, and doomed to another theatre of action; 
the nobles, the. faded forms of. departed greatneſs, 
without influence, weight, authority, or power, court- 
ing mid the purlieus of St. James's, , the compla- 
cency of ſome kind-hearted Scot, or humble Eng- 
liſhman, who might vouchſafe to liſten to their ſuit, 
on behalf of a friend in their own country. . If we can 
ſee this in imagination without emotion, it 18 of little 
conſequence how ſoon we bow the neck. The metro- 
polis may crumble into ruins, the ſeat of learning may 
be deſerted, an event infallibly true, and a more 
modiſh place of education may allure to it dur youth 
| of high: hopes, the real ornament of &very country. 
| All this may happen, and we may become a heggarly 
| fet of pedlars and peaſants, to raiſe provifions, and 
| 


ſoldiers for the King's army, under the rod of a 
1 Verres, and juſt of conſequence enough, to call down 
| the proud and contemptuous demeanour of thoſe to 
| 1 whom we have leaſed out, for ever, the freedom of 
| 


our country. 
| Whether | 
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Whether or not it is Ss to yield to the 
example of Jacobin France,“ whoſe enormous and 
unrelenting tyranny, confounds ſtates and countries 
into an undiſtinguiſhed maſs, and then caſts them 
into her gulph of general incorporation, I ſhall not 
now take into conſideration. I never liked examples 
drawn. from the republie of blood and regicide; 


though ſure I am, there are ſome who would draw into 


precedent the crimes. of any country, when the ex- 
ample of a crime will ſerve their turn; I content my- 
ſelf with building my hopes on a conſtitutional ſecu- 
rity, as we cannot be undone, ſo long as our Parlia- 
ments keep in view their own duties, and the People's. 
rights. We have now, with Great Britain, one 


common. intereſt ; we muſt riſe with her, or we muſt 


fall with her. We fight in the ſame battles, at her 
ſide, by ſea and land. We have a ſimilar frame of 
polity, the ſame language, and laws. of all incor- 
porations, we: now have: that which is the moſt 
forcible and binding that is imaginable—an inter-. 
mixture of intereſts, wove in the ſame web, ſtrength · | 


ened by the ties of blood, and confirmed, aud bound. 


by the very ligaments. of nature. Can any Union 
be ſtronger? Can a cold and ſpeculating hypocriſy, 
a plotting and artful ſtate juggle, deviſe an Union 
more binding, permanent, and honourable, between 


two independent nations? ls it neceſſary that We 


ſhould loſe our honour and independence to keep in 
ood humour with our ſiſter kingdom? Shall we 
5 nearer to her affections, and more worthy our 


own ſelf-love, when we ſhall be diſgraced, humbled, . 
and enſlaved? Is not this a moſt monſtrous vagary 


of the brain ? 
But the Union is to keep u us quiet, "and 8 


5 Wen peace and proſperity. How ſo? Where is 
the chance for that ? If to circumſcribe the means 


* Ibid. page 9. | 
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of knonkidge, be to make men more viſe; his K likes 
may be indulged. If a numerous repreſentative bed? 
of Commons, and a pro Inate number of Peers, 
with competent means of local knowledge in a coun- 
try, the peculiatĩty of whoſe internal condition, de- 


mands the moſt pointed fagacity, the moſt induſtti- 


. ous wiſdom, perpetually active; ff theſe, taught by 
the condenſed force of public opinion, and partaking 


of the public fympathies, cannot deviſe means td 


inſure us repoſe (as ſome would either wickedly or 


fooliſhly inculcate), what hope can we reaſonably en- 
tertain, that diminiſhed in numbers, and honour, 


and tranſported to à foreign country, remote from 
thoſe powerful and neceſſary infiuences- they fall 
become more adequate to promote public peace on 
the ground of public ĩntereſt? An e tion of 
this nature is beyond any thing I could karte coticeived 
of human folly. - 

But obferve the arts which are working our ai. 


aſtrous deftiny, The People are informed of the 


aſcendancy of the Engliſh Cablhet, and of the com- 


pliance of their Parliaments, in ordet that they nur, 


become indifferent about thetn; and be as eontent - 
with a decent ſort of qualified favery, as with an in- 
dependenee debauched into a confirmed corruption. 


It is my opinion, that the writer of the letter alludes 
to, ſhould be called to anſwer for a libel at leaſt; be- 


fore the bar of the Commons of this kingdom z but 
this I give as an obiter opinion. 

We indeed muſt be in à moſt fatal 1:thargy, i 
our ſenſe of freedom be ſo dull and blunted, as from 
ſuch baſe artifice muſt be preſumed of us. Should 


not this rouſe us a little? Should it not call on the | 
exerciſe of an energetic virtue? My Lord, if we 


have one generous ſpark left unextinguilhed, Wn 
may be yet ſhamed into a love for our AYE 02 
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(9) 
riſe eminently in renovated honour, above the crook- 


ed policy which is now undiſguiſedly Jabouring to 


our eternal humiliation, aur everia/ting ſubjection. 
The upper ranks of our country are told from high 


* 


autborily, that a diſculſon of the meaſure is all that 


is defired by the Britiſh Miniſter, and that it ſhall not 


be forced on ws, if it then appears unpalatable or im- 
politic: premiſing, at the ſame time, that ſame ſacri- 
es muſt be made for the acquiſition of the ſolid ad- 


* 


vantages which we are promiſed. 


If this crafty treaty be entered into, the meaſure 


+ 
— 


will be introduced into Parliament immediately; and 


if it be, before the public mind has had time to pro- 
teſt againſt ſuch indecent precipitation, ſo ſurely will 
it be carried through, The Jacobin grins in joy at 


this proſpect: he is on the. watch; vocatus, et non 


vocatus, audit, It is entirely favourable to his views. 


On the very haſte and hurry of this meaſure, he 


builds his favourite and darling hope, of ſeeing the 
two countries ſeparated; And he reaſons with ag 
much accuracy, as wickedneſs, If the people be 
ſurpriſed into this meaſure, there are enough to tell 


them of it. a Exery faction who would earn popula- 
rity, is ſure of jt, fo 


| lopg as ſo plauſible a topic 4 
public wrong be deſcanted upon. They will reminc 
the People, and upon the Fatgment of a, Miniſteria] 
Pamphleteer, that England now maintains 44,009 


ſoldiers in this country ; that the \cammunications of 


the Preſs are timidly made, with a ſcrupulous cau- 
tion not to offend thoſe in power; and that in the pre: 
ſent ſtate of the country, the People are not aſſembled, 
after their wanted conſtitutional manner, to inſtruct 
their repreſentatives. All 2 will make the beſt 


of theſe ingredients, towards a public clamour.., The 


late fermentation, or one as formidable, may: bg. re- 
kindled, and the fabric of the Union, like the walls 
of Jericho, may fall at the ſound of the trumpet. . 
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But what are we called on to diſcuſs ? Simply and 
- SPlainly this. The Parliament of Ireland are called 
on to deviſe the moſt compendious mode of breaking 
faith with the People, of betraying their liberties, 
and of ſubjugating them to any modification of bon- 
dage, which the Britiſh Miniſter may chuſe to impofe 
on them, If we be fallen from our high ſtate, a free 
Parliament is the nobleſt, and moſt efficient engine of 
recovery and regeneration. While we preſerve that. 
nathing is hopeleſs —deſpair can never hold the maſ- 
tery. Let us then not ſee our liberties violated, and 
Jet vs not permit opr Conſtitution to be | betrayed. 
It cannot be overthrown by any other power on earth, 
than a ſuicide Parliament; and even then, if the Peo- 
ple know their rights, they may redeem it from de- 
ſtruction, and ſet the ſame upon its antient baſe, Our 
Conſtitution is indeed erected on broad, and deep- 
laid fundamental principles. Fundamental laws, my 
Lord, are thoſe which graſp within their ſtron 
compals, the very form and ſubſtance of the ſtate, 
preſcribe to it its proper and peculiar mould, and 
prevent the mutacin of its frame. They are the 
parent ſprings of law, the legiflating principle, the 
Jaws that dictate other laws, and defend them, that 
decide on their ſpirit, that define their object; that 
hold the conſtituted authority within the circle of his 
truſt; that repreſs his encroachments on his conftitu- 
ents, and hinder him, as much from yielding his 
place to his co-e/tates, as from cancelling the powers 
deputed to his care. Our fundamental laws encloſe 
and encircle the maſs and ſubſtance of our laws, ſta- 
tutes, and cuſtoms, binding, and confining by a con- 
ſtitutional coercion, as well the Prince that would 
govern without Parliaments, as the Parliaments that 
| would ſurrender their legiſlative right, and the liber- 
ties of their conſtituents, into the hands of the Prince. 
The fundamental laws have been infringed and _ 
JJ Ins Co: CO Sy . | trayed 


* 


” trayed by both. The Padlichientof Hairy VIII. who : 
| conferred on the Royal Proclamation the force and 
authority of a ſtatute, betrayed the People, and broke 
their truſt; and the unfortunate Charles, while he 
tried to exalt his authority above the laws, and to ab. 
rogate the fundamental principles of the ſtate, roſe 
not to power, but to a ſcaffold. . 
It matters not by what means the baſis principles. 
15 of the Conſtitution be attacked. Between extortion 
and ſurrender, fraud and force, treachery and uſur- 
5 there is but little, if any, difference. The 
onſtitution diſtributes the powers, and meaſures to 
each the quantum of operation. The fundamental 
_ . and conſtitutional law watches over, and inſpects that 
diftribution, and preſerves the meaſure, The gravity 
or the antiquity of a ſtatute, does not make it confti- - 
tutional, Fundamental, conftitutional law, is not 
confined to a ſingle ſtatute, though it be of eyer ſuch 
| importance or ſanctity z but it is that which preſerves 
the equipoiſe and independence of the ſovereign le- 
giflative power in the ſame diſtribution, and in the ſame 
poſſe on where it is committed by the Conſtitution. 
For my own . 80 my Lord, 1 cannot ſee the 
proſpect before us, with ſo hopeleſs an eye, as to 
donſent to a wicked "encroachment on the fundamental 
law, On the contrary, I augur ſanguinely from the 
very means which are uſed for effecting our perennial 
bondage, as from thoſe which preſerve our freedom. 
We have among us abundant means of rectifying our 
errors. We have received much ſevere inſtruction in 
the ſchool of adverſity, and it is impoſſible that we can 
ſſeſs ſuch an hebetude of mind, as not to be able to 
profit by our recent leſſons. Let it be remembered, 
that though confuſion and crime have ſtained the land; 
| and the moſt atrocious of all crimes, rebellion, has 
inflicted on us the ſtamp of its miſery, yet that the 
manhood and the virtue of our native character, have 
f Tn get ſaved 


5 | ceed, and if we ſucceed, = be happy. But 


. from their n Thelopale of 
who love Freedom, the Laws, and their Prince, has 
been conſpicuouſly exerted. The Bar of Ireland fat 
 the.example of a free, yeamanry army; that exam- 
ple way followed, and Jacobin rebellion diſmayed and 
| cruſhed. Let us get credit for that, and who. would 


_ deſpair of a country, where, in fuch times, and amid 


fuch diſaſtert, ſo much credit Nas been ſo honourably 
maintained? If we try to tugus, we muſt ſucr 


neither virtue nor happineſs ever followed a national 


the conflitytion, as it is eſtabliſned by law. How 


degradation. We have taken ſolemn oaths to defend 


can we deſert that we haye ſworn to defend, and ſaffex 
it, conſiſtent with ſuch obligations, to be caſt down, 
and a miſ-ſhapen caricatura uſurp its place? Caſyitty 
may ſolve and qualify this objection, but I cannot, 
& Ireland can never be undone, but by a Parliament. 
- But it ſhould be recollected, that even the authority 
of Parliament has a bound; that they are not em. 
powered to deſert and betray their conflituents, hu 
to ſerve them; that they are re/pon/ible far the 
committed to their charge; and that if they ſhould 
make ever ſo ſolemn a ſurrender of the public liberties 

to any hand, power, or ſtate whatſgever, that 


render would be, ip/o fafto, vorn; that if the P cople 


have reaſon to apprehend any ſuch conſpiracy againſt 
them, THEY HAYE A RIGHT not only to put in their 


5 pProteſt, but to renounce the deed, and refuſe abes 


 gience; and that in ſuch a caſe the deleggiion they 
had made would be diſſolved, 

>. Theſe, wy- Lord, are not only my ſentiments 
but thoſe of every man who loves 2 and, 
underſtands the Conſtitution. I haye ſpoken plain,' 
but I have ſupprefled more, I could not ſtand 
gagged by circumſtapces, and not. ſpeak out, 1 
the eterual engen of yy country is men; 


N would 


vould rather the ſubject had not been provoked 3 
baut as it has, I could not ſuffer the independence 
of Ireland to be crucified between two thieves, the 
fear of tumult on the one hand, and the love of 
commercial gain, ſeen in viſions and fancies on the 

other, without entering my firm oppoſition to its 
execution. Enemies, no doubt, we have, of every 
kind, within and without ; but when Cæſar fell, the 
friend's blow was keeneſt felt, and Brutus gave 
ce th unkindeſt ſtab of alllu . 
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